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back the glare of the sun.    Sometimes I was too exhausted to go
on.    We invented a hypnotic cure for my collapse:  he used to
, put his arm round me and say,1 love you.    Instantly I was filled
with fresh energy and on we tore.
Often and often he stood still, the sun beat down on his bare
head, he took out a small notebook, ruled for music, and wrote
and reflected and wrote again, sometimes beating time in the air.
This lasted very often for an hour or longer, while I sat on the
grass or a tree-trunk without venturing to look at him. If his
inspiration pleased him he smiled back at me. He knew that
nothing in the world was a greater joy to me. Then we went on
or else turned for home if, as often happened, he was eager to get
back to his studio with all speed.
His remarkable egocentricity was often betrayed in amusing
little incidents. Sometimes he liked to break off work for a day
or two in order to go back to it with his mind refreshed. On one
such occasion we went to Misurina. My mother was with us
and we had three rooms next door to each other. My mother
was in my room and we were whispering cautiously, as our habit
was, for Mahler's ears detected the slightest sound and the
slightest sound disturbed him. Suddenly my door flew open and
was banged shut and there stood Mahler in a fury. "Do you hear
that? Someone banging a door again along the passage. I shall
make a complaint." For a moment we looked duly horrified and
then burst out laughing.
"But, Gustav, you've just done the same thing yourself."
He saw the absurdity.
One of his favourite quotations was from "The World as Will
and Imagination": "How often have the inspirations of genius
been brought to naught by the crack of a whip!"
His life during the summer months was stripped of all dross,
almost itiTnimflti in its purity. No thoughts of fame or worldly
glory entered his head. We lived on peacefully from day to day
undisturbed in mind, except for an occasional letter from the
Opera, which was sure to bring trouble.
In the autumn he played me the completed Fifth Symphony. It
was the first time he had ever played a new work to me and we
climbed arm in arm up to his hut with all solemnity for the
occasion. When he had done, I told him of all that won my
instant love in this magnificent work, but also that I was not sure
about the Choral at the end. I said it was hymnal and boring.
He disagreed.